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SIXPENCE 


often told, is not what it was when Pitt or 
Fox held the House and Burke emptied it with his 
fine periods, or when Gladstone poured forth his 
mighty torrents of eloquence and Benjamin 
Disraeli let off his sparkling fireworks. No longer 
is lengthy classical quotation expected from occu- 
pants of the Front Bench, and debate has 
descended to discussion, sometimes still heated, 
sometimes gay and giddy and too often long and 
dreary, in language that may be forthright and 
direct, but usually can boast little in the way of 
polish or grace. Mr. A. P. Herbert, in addition 
to creating a new precedent by his successful 
achievement in persuading the Government to 
grant facilities to his private Matrimonial Bill, has 
now gone on to set an example to his fellow 
politicians, by quoting in extenso his own Depopu- 
lation memorandum in English verse. The House 
evidently much enjoyed the novel experience, 
greeting with “‘loud cheers and laughter’’ the 
‘“memorandum’s’’ sage and pointed conclusion : 


The world, in short, which never was extravagantly 
sane, 


Developed all the signs of inflammation of the brain; 

The past was not encouraging the future none could 
tell, 

(Here the hon. member, to the amusement of the 

House, pointed to the Minister of Health.) 

Rut the Minister still wonders why the population fell. 


ALTHOUGH IT IS ALWAYS possible to put 

up some sort of defence for the indefensible, 
the Government has suffered a severe rebuff over 
its Population Bill. The weight of argument was 
clearly against it, and the second reading was only 
carried by those who wished rightly to avoid a 
Government defeat. In the obstetric language 
appropriate to the occasion, the Bill has been 
described as a monstrous birth, happily stillborn. 
Probably nothing more will be heard of it in its 
present form. At the same time the Bill contains 
many useful provisions, and if it is thoroughly 
tedrafted, as we hope it will be, and introduced in 
anew shape, we shall hope to give it whatever our 
blessing may be worth. In its present form, 
Englishmen simply will not swallow it. Our homes 
—even if they be flats or flatlets—are still our 
castles. In spite of all the semi-Socialism of to-day 
we English are individualists, brooking as little 
interference as may be with our private lives. Mr. 
A. P. Herbert (senior burgess of Oxford 
University) for all the wit of his verses 
did not convince the House. Not since Mr. 
Gladstone in the Bradlaugh debate declaiming a 
long passage from Lucretius in the original have 
the Commons been treated to so much poetry. 
Then the House, in the words of Morley, ‘‘ was 
stilled to a reverential awe as the plangent lines 
came down to us across the night of time.’’ 


Lucretius carried the day: Mr. Herbert merely 
amused us. 


USTRALIAN POLICY, as set out in the 
Governor-General’s Speech at the opening 

of the new Commonwealth Parliament, reveals 
no great surprises. Mr. Lyons had long made it 
clear that he and his party, if successful in the 
recent elections, would embark on defence plans 
‘‘in full co-operation with the rest of the 
Empire.’’ It was no secret, too, that the Anglo- 
American trade negotiations were to be the prelude 
for further negotiations between the States and the 
Dominions, Australia included. The conspicuous 
part assigned to both these matters in the Governor- 
General’s speech was accordingly fully to be 
expected. And since the elections once more 
served to illustrate the anomalies of the present 
methods of voting for the Senate, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that Mr. Lyons and his colleagues 
should now have announced their intention to set 
up at an early date a Select Committee of both 
Houses to tackle the question. One could have 
wished that immigration occupied a more important 
place in the Commonwealth Government’s pro- 
gramme. But half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and for this reason one may be glad to note that 
‘* assistance is to be given to British immigrants 
nominated by Australian friends and relatives, and 


also to child migration schemes organised by 
representative bodies.”’ 


NEMPLOYMENT RELIEF schemes are 
numerous, but British Columbia seems to 
have hit upon the most novel of them all. This 
takes the form of a camp which trains unemployed 
men to become adventurers! It is run by “ old- 
timer ’’? miners who know all there is to know of 
gold prospecting, panning, sluice building, shaft 
sinking, log cabin construction and tunnelling, 
and after six weeks of tuition young men are fit to 
go out to the mines or to set off prospecting for 
themselves. The camp is at Emory Creek, close 
to a famous old gold camp of the early days of 
mining, and is thus invested with something of the 
romantic atmosphere of fortune finding. The camp 
is a serious institution and has not been established 
with any idea of philanthropy or providing a good 
time for young men at the public’s expense. The 
recruits have to work hard or get out, but although 
the course is arduous and although many of the 
youngsters have never had any kind of mining 
training before, the number of failures so far— 
and a hundred men at a time are taken on—could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. And yet 
there are those who ask if the pioneer spirit is still 
alive. 


ANADA IS PAINSTAKING in the collection 

of statistics, not merely of current trade 
returns but also of such extraneous matters as 
pests. The habit has led to an interesting statis- 
tical revelation in respect of rats, which are as 
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great a nuisance in Canada as anywhere else. Dr. 
Arthur Gibson, the Dominion Entomologist of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, states in a 
report just issued that the common brown rat 
breeds from six to ten times a year, and an average 
litter numbers ten. At this rate a pair of rats 
breeding uninterruptedly and without deaths 
would, at the end of three years—eighteen genera- 
tions—have increased to nearly 360,000,000 rats. 
Truly prodigious! The amount of damage rats 
do has not been assessed for Canada, but in the 
United States there are official estimates showing 
that it runs to no less than £40,000,000 a year. 


HINGS ARE EVIDENTLY prospering in 
Vancouver. During the past nine months of 
this year the Income Tax collectors reaped a sum 
over £2,000,000—a considerable increase on the 
corresponding period for last year. Whether it is 
that the citizens are more able and willing to pay 
or that the collectors are more vigorous than usual, 
the fact remains that they contrived to extort nearly 
90 ner cent. of what was currently due. 


HE REVIVAL OF The School for Scandal at 
the Queen’s Theatre is bound to be a dis- 
appointment to those who hold this classic dear and 
delight in the stately manners of the age. If this 
production is meant to be a burlesque, then it did 
not go far enough; if on the other hand it is meant 
to be taken seriously, then surely Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie is working on the wrong lines. With the 
exception of Mr. Gielgud, the players seemed to 
feel this, for most of them gave the impression of 
not really being at home in their parts. Further- 
more, the scandal-mongers spoke so fast that it was 
impossible to hear much of what was said. Here 
was no sly, insidious malice, slowly and sweetly 
spoken with words like barbed darts, but mere 
vulgar blustering, with ladies and gentlemen of 
noble estate running about ‘ike a pack of children. 
The servant of one of these great ladies was repre- 
sented as an uncouth slut, straight out of one of 
Hogarth’s pictures, a creature not to be tolerated in 
any decent house. 


Mr. John Gielgud as Joseph Surface was the only 
member of the cast to catch the grace and elegance 
that Sheridan intended; beautifully dressed and 
slow of speech, he brought a welcome repose to the 
stage. Peggy Ashcroft trips gaily and very 
charmingly as Lady Teazle, but Leon Quartermaine 
is not the man to play Sir Peter. Here is no testy 
old gentleman, but a very sucking dove that no one 
could help being fond of. The backbiters could 
have found no cause for mirth in a marriage of a 
young girl to so charming and attractive a man. 
Frederick Lloyd’s interpretation of Sir Oliver was 
perhaps the best performance of the evening, with 
John Gielgud and Peggy Ashcroft a dead-heat for 
second place and Dorothy Green a good fourth. 
The others “‘ also ran.”’ 


“PR OBERT’S WIFE,” by St. John Ervine 

(Globe Theatre), is expected to stay in 
London for some time, and a very welcome guest 
she is. Here is a play that surely everyone must 
enjoy. It is fresh, vigorous, well written and well 


acted. It drags three very red herrings under the 
nose of the audience only to tweek them away ina 
most tantalising manner. Edith Evans, in the 
name part, is, as ever, inimitable. What a fine 
actress she is and how versatile! If she has a 
fault—and who has not?—it is that occasionally 
she allows the tones of her voice to interest her more 
than the meanings of the words she speaks. It 
may be only an effective trick of diction, but it 
distracts the attention from the matter to the 
manner. Owen Nares as the busy Parson is very 
good, but David Horne as his Bishop is better. 
Among the lesser fry, Margaret Moffat gives a per. 
fect thumb-nail sketch of a poor woman seeking 
advice, and Edith Sharpe plays the part of a parish 
worker with restraint and simplicity. 


The public should be grateful to the author for 
so much of interest and amusement—a combina- 
tion rare enough on the stage to-day. There is 
many, a jab at topical questions and friendly jibes 
at cherished conventions. There are moments 
when the play is a little too restless—the atmo- 
sphere of a busy parish being allowed to overload 
things of more importance. It is, however, a tidy 
play—one red herring is more or less disposed of 
—the other two being put back in the larder till « 
satisfactory ending can be found for them. 


HE FILM WHICH FOLLOWS The 
Prisoner of Zenda «at the Odeon is 

a picture for women, and no man_ can 
he expected to give an expert opinion on 


women’s fashions for this year or the next. 
That is what Walter Wanger’s Vogues of 1938 
mean. There is dress parade after dress parade, 
and the story is put in to bolster up the new modes. 
The whole is in technicolor, and one is assured 
that the girls are the most photographed in the 
world; but there is little or no humour, and so 
much fox fur that a Master of Hounds should 
prefer to go to ground. Joan Bennett shares the 
leading rédle, that of a society girl who becomes a 
mannequin, with Warner Baxter, who owns the 
dress establishment. To eke out the time between 
the various dress displays there is some music, 
a little dancing, and now and again the two are 
intermingled, but as neither of the two principals 
sing or dance, they have to give way to the 
Olympic Trio, Tye Four Hot Shots and such like. 


N A BITTERLY COLD DAY ately a 
party of visitors watched a class learning to 
ski in the heart of London, under the auspices of 
the National Council of Swiss Ski Schools, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Cook & Sons. Ina large 
room men and women, fat and thin, old and 
young, supple or stiff, strapped on skis and went 
merrily to work at all the exercises to muscles most 
used in winter sports. The idea is in this way to 
send the beginner out on a holiday already con- 
versant with the use of skis and with his muscles 
in such good trim that he suffers none of the agony 
usually associated with unaccustomed exercise. 
The classes are conducted by Swiss ski-trainers 
and are as useful for the expert as for the 
beginner. 
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Leading Articles 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH TALKS 


“s ME: PITT hoped and trusted that war was 

now removed to a very distant day indeed ; 
but the best way to prevent it, was to put the 
country in such a posture of defence, as that it 
should have nothing to apprehend from war.’’ It 
would be hard for our present Prime Minister, 150 
years later, to improve on this declaration of the 
younger Pitt, quoted from the Morning Post of 
November 30th, 1787. We may hope that in our 
time ‘‘ the very distant day’’ may be removed 
further than it was for him. Just over five years 
later war broke out with Republican France, 
though in 1792 he was so sure of peace for ‘‘fifteen 
years ’’ that he cut down the vote for seamen by 
2,000 men and reduced taxation. It is to be hoped 
that we have learnt enough by this time never 
again to be so confident of peace as to disarm, and 
that we shall continue to maintain Pitt’s ‘‘ posture 
of defence.’’ From this point of view, the Anglo- 
French talks can be regarded with satisfaction. It 
is their purpose to remove the prospect of war to as 
distant a date as possible and the most comforting 
feature in the situation is that the culpable negli- 
gence of our disarmament did not bring war upon 
us long ago, and that every day our strength 
increases making war more unlikely. The Rome- 
Berlin axis or axle has given us a lot of trouble 
from its desire to work independently of the Euro- 
pean wheel. Moreover it is not an axle that moves 
very smoothly since it is not all of a piece. There 
is a jest current in Berlin to-day about the butter 
shortage. Why have we no butter? Because it is 
all needed to grease the Rome-Berlin axis. 


It certainly would be the greatest of blessings if 
the European wheel could revolve as a homogen- 
eous whole without the creaks, groanings and 
menace of disruption which arise from perpetual 
friction. Presumably the Anglo-French conversa- 
tions are intended to reduce if not to eliminate 
friction. It is a little disquieting that there seem to 
be so many varying theories as to the form of 
grease which is required, though at least it is 
agreed that it must be applied to the German end 
of the axis. What Germany really wants at the 
present moment is still something of a mystery. 
The Machiavellian doctrines which crop up from 
time to time in Mein Kamff are a little bewildering 
and it is hard to judge of any statesman’s sincerity, 
if he has sung the praises of insincerity as a diplo- 
matic weapon. If he purposes war, it must be his 
main endeavour to persuade his intended foe that 
peace is his only goal. An excellent maxim, no 
doubt, but it is calculated to make even friends 
doubtful as the genuineness of professions of 
peace. There are some who hold that Hitler’s eyes 
are turned to the East and that for the moment 
colonial ambitions are a secondary matter. The 
status of the German minority in Czecho-Slovakia 
the position of Austria as a German state—here 
we are told are problems which might be solved to 
German satisfaction. Such concessions would be 
popular in this country, for Prague seems a long 


way from us and the independence of Vienna con- 
cerns Italy more closely than ourselves. 


There are others who assure us that colonies are 
the real point at issue. Somehow Germany’s pride 
must be healed of the slur that Germans are unfit 
for colonial rule. No one wants to perpetuate the 
charges made in bitterness at the end of the War, 
but when it comes to handing back territories which 
were German before the War a hornet’s nest is 
stirred up. Those which are under mandates from 
the League of Nations cannot be treated as pawns 
in the game of international politics. Germany 
will have nothing to do with mandates. It would 
be no salve to her injured feelings to give back her 
colonies under such conditions, even if such a cc== 
cession was practical politics. Moreover, the 
Dominions show no anxiety to dispossess them- 
selves of anything they hold. Platonically they are 
most anxious that satisfaction should be given to 
Germany—but not at their expense. Would 
Germany be contented by any arrangement such as 
has been put forward in Paris, which would rule 
out the currency difficulties and enable her to pur- 
chase raw materials from foreign possessions ? The 
answer would seem to be in the negative. It is to 
be feared that Hitler would regard such a proposal 
aS a mere mouse borne from the mountains of 
deliberation. 


THIS FOOLERY 


R. A. P. HERBERT has dissolved the 
House of Commons and large parts of the 
country in gusts of laughter. The great Grock 
used to do much the same sort of thing on the 
stage. In his case the wistful mobility of his face 
and the dexterous agility of his body worked the 
miracle. The magic which Mr. Herbert used was 
the mobility of his mind and the dexterity of his 
phraseology. 


He has fallen short of complete success in his 
object, which was to kill with ridicule the Popula- 
tion (Statistics) Bill, which the Minister of Health 
brought forward for second reading on November 
29. Yet Mr. Herbert’s ridicule shook up the Bill 
and its sponsors very badly and will achieve a good 
deal of the serious intention which lay behind Mr. 
Herbert’s acrobatics, just as a serious melancholy 
lay behind the fooleries of Grock. It is a long 
time since the House of Commons listened 
delightedly to anything like this. Sheltering him- 
self behind a diffident air of modesty and finding 
a wonderful latitude in his august surroundings, 
Mr. Herbert ranged widely, with a kind of 
facetiousness for which he is already famous, in 
prose and in verse, over the gifts of continence, 
the fecundity of the animal kingdom, the gratifica- 
tions of bastardy, and the exceptional privileges 
enjoyed by the racehorse when he goes to the stud. 
If Mr. Herbert had been talking at large at one of 
his clubs he would have held the sniggers of his 
audience. In the House of Commons and in the 
pages of The Times he was a positive ‘‘ wow.”’ 

It is a pity that he failed—and if this delicious 
ridicule has failed it seems unlikely that more 
sober onslaughts will succeed—to do to death a 
preposterous and impertinent Act of Parliament 
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which, if it were faithfully observed, would not 
give the Government much information which is 
not there already. It is very little likely to be 
observed. We may have grown accustomed to 
the regimentation of our lives and to the loss of the 
greater part of individual liberty. We may have 
grown used to the filling up of forms and the 
licking of stamps and the innumerable returns 
which enable a swollen Civil Service to live in 
luxury at our expense. But so long as the breath 
of England remains in Englishmen, we are not 
going to make public the private side of our 
existence. 

Besides, is it as yet a certainty that the increase 
of population is the way to human happiness? And 
if it were, is it to be supposed that in civilised 
countries women will allow themselves to be forced 
back into that desecration of life and painful form 
of servitude which produced the large families of 
our forbears? They have been rescued by the 
greater enlightenment of progress, by the greater 
equality of the sexes, and by the greater perfection 
of contraceptives. They will not go back. And 
no man can blame them who realises that, if the 
equality of sex were to become a reality and the act 
of childbirth were to be shared equally, no more 
children would ever be born on this planet. 

If no more children were born at all, the world as 
we know it would come to an end after the remnants 
of mankind had fought their losing battle with the 
beasts of the fields. Even so, there may be those 
who would see no excessive cause for regret in this 
extinction. If fewer and fewer children were born 
to the more civilised races, the world might be 
conquered by savages. But this notion of the 
West losing its dominion to the East is rather far- 
fetched because the inevitable consequence of the 
Westernisation of the East must be a fall in 
the Eastern birthrate which will catch up, if it does 
not overtake, the Western fall which is the origin 
of the Government’s Bill. 

It is, moreover, arguable—no argument being 
final and decisive—that the path to human 
contentment and peace lies in a reduction of 
population which would spread employment, and 
comfort much more liberally and easily among 
those who were left. 

Thus even the premises upon which detestable 
legislation is based are not unchallengable, while 
the prospect of any result except the increase of 
bureaucracy is remote. We hope that Mr. Herbert 
will continue his campaign, even if he does not 
again revive memories of happier days in which 
young gladiators as F. E. Smith and Lord 
Winterton used their biting wit to enliven dull 
debates and poke fun at solemn follies. 


“THE WAR IN SPAIN” 


G INCE the triumph of General Franco’s forces 

in the Asturias and the Fall of Gijon there 
has been a lull in the fighting in Spain. This 
is due to several reasons. First of all, even though 
the campaign proper in the North-West came to 
an end some time ago, a considerable amount of 
‘* mopping up ”’ remained to be done. The miners 
were perhaps the most violently Communistic of 
all the supporters of the Government, and on 


account of this it has, of course, been politic to 
retain for a time a strong force in these recently 
conquered districts. Another factor, and one 
which must be fully appreciated if we are to follow 
intelligently the course of the military operations, 
is the difficulty of moving troops and stores from 
one part of the front to another. Railway com- 
munications are indifferent and the roads, though 
good, are neither numerous nor strategically very 
helpful. Operations in North-West Spain have 
been conducted over an_ exceedingly difficult 
terrain, where the provision of sufficient transport, 
the movement of guns, and the successful function- 
ing of the Commissariat has been a colossal task. 

General Franco’s resources are adequate, but 
they are not unlimited. In order to achieve the 
summer victories an enormous concentration of 
men, guns, material and stores had to be effected, 
and now the work has to be done all over again 
during their removal to other fronts. It takes time 
to move an army of 100,000 men with all the 
accompanying impedimenta. 

By now, however, the redistribution of the 
Nationalist forces should be approaching com- 
pletion and it is interesting to speculate whether 
or not further operations on the grand scale are 
to be undertaken in the near future. Personally, | 
think it would be far wiser to make limited attacks. 
For one thing, ‘‘ General Winter ”’ is about to take 
a hand, and conditions will render the movement 
of troops exceedingly difficult. For another— 
apart from the ill-fated attempt to encircle Madrid 
—General Franco has acted upon the admirable 
maxim ‘* make haste slowly,’’ and as a result his 
offensives have been both well prepared and well 
executed and have met with astonishing success. 


Ultimately, of course, a great engagement must 
be fought, for in order to attain victory in warfare 
you have to seek out the main forces of the enemy, 
engage them in battle and destroy them. It would 
seem that this decisive blow will be struck either from 
Teruel towards the sea, with the object of separating 
Catalonia from Red Spain, or else on the Aragon 
front along the Lérida road towards Barcelona. 
Probably this supreme effort will be delayed to the 
Spring, though there is always the possibility that 
General Franco, on account of factors of which we 
know little, such as the commencement of dis- 
integration among the Red forces, may decide to 
strike at once in spite of the season of the year. 

If limited advances are decided on, it seems 
likely that the Nationalists will advance along the 
Mediterranean Coast with the object of seizing 
Almeria, and also attack on the Cordoba front in 
order to clear the country round the mines. Time 
is undoubtedly fighting on General Franco's side. 
His fleet is now concentrated in the Mediterranean 
and not only is his command of the Straits abso- 
lutely secure, but also he is able to make it difficult 
and perilous for the Reds to obtain the supplies 
they need so badly. All impartial observers seem 
to agree that Nationalist Spain is a land of plenty 
and prosperity, while the situation in those regions 


held by the so-called Popular Front are far from. 


comfortable. 


Taking all these factors into consideration, the 
ultimate victory of the Nationalists seems now to 
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be assured. Even the British Government appears 
at last to have become aware of this and, provided 
we do not attempt to make a promiscuous collec- 
tion of children from Barcelona and Valencia, as 
we did from Bilbao and Santander, there seems no 
reason at all why Great Britain and Nationalist 
Spain should not soon be on the best of terms. 

Is there any hope of compromise, or must this 
crucifixion of a nation continue unto the very end ? 
For my part, I think the war must be fought out to 
a finish. Atrocities have been committed which it 
is impossible to forgive and the records of many 
of the Red leaders are so shameful they can never 
be forgotten. : 

There can be no peace until the flag of red and 
yellow—the colours of the Monarchy—float once 
more over a United Spain which shall be for ever 
one and indivisible. 


F. H. MELLOR. 


LAUGHING SNOW 


N the mountain train it was possible to see, here 
and there, a head or two peeping above an 
incredible assortment of ski and sticks, and a mis- 
cellaneous collection of luggage. As the track 
became steeper, the luggage gradually moved until 
the people at one end of the compartment were 
completely submerged, and those at the other were 
left high and dry. When we arrived at the station 
it was full of a gay crowd of those who had skied, 
and those who were about to ski, and feeling that 
we had really arrived we set off up the hill in the 
blazing sunlight for the hotel. 

Not that this passage was one to be made without 
due care, for ever and again there was a cry of 
Achtung ! and a luge or a skier hurtled past. But 
it was impossible not to pause and watch the curl- 
ersat play. They were sweeping the ice with large 
mops and an earnestness which would have 
brought down the full approval of the despairing 
Walrus. But we saw them also just after lunch, 
when a charming old Scotsman was telling anyone 
who cared to listen that ‘‘ he had sixpence on the 
game, old man,’’ and that it was consequently 
“very important, old chap.’’ In view of all this, 
it seemed a pity when he turned round and gravely 
placed his foot in the way of an oncoming stone. 

But these pleasant speculations were cut short 
by a violent collision, consequent upon a runaway 
luge’s crashing into us. It contained our own 
luggage, and we therefore retired behind the 
porter and, waving him on with whatever of dig- 
nity we could summon, we proceeded safely up the 
hill to the hotel. A few mintites later we were 
sitting on the terrace, and regretting the modern 
tendency to make the superlative the normal in the 
English language. For there were no words left to 
describe the grandeur of the valley which stretched 
away before us, or the white mountains on the 
lower slopes of which the pine trees pushed their 
way through the snow. In the early morning, 
first one peak then another would be tinged with a 
deep pink, and at sunset a peculiarly pale white- 
hess was left apparently hanging over the moun- 
tain tops. And when the moon came up the snow 
glistened, while the mountain railways took on the 
appearance of slow moving glow worms. 


Every morning the expert skiers left to catch the 
trains for the heights, and reappeared in the even- 
ing full of conversation corresponding to the 
famous exploits of the grey mare in the hunting 
field. Wewent up to the jumping station one 
Sunday afternoon to see a competition, and as the 
competitors rushed down the slopes and shot up into 
the air, we were curiously reminded of the habits 
of Hermes. For just as the modern ski jumper 
binds on his ski so, it will be remembered, the 
Messenger of the ancient Gods, before executing 
the aery purposes of Zeus, ‘‘ bound under his feet 
his beautiful sandals, ambrosial, golden, which 
hear him over the sea and the boundless land with 
the breath of the wind.” 

Next morning, we ourselves hired some ski from 
a charming Swiss, who stroked them and mur- 
mured ‘‘ beautiful ski’ three times. We placed 
them reverently in a special truck on the train 
labelled ski schule. The school was divided into 
various stages, and having attached ourselves to 
the débutants we put on our ski and set out. Then 
it was a sight to see the Instructor glide down the 
first slope, and quite another sight to see us follow 
him. Some of us turned turtle at once and landed 
in inextricable confusion at the bottom, wondering 
why we did these things. Others proceeded with 
great speed over a patch of icy snow, only to dis- 
appear almost completely in the deep soft snow 
which lay beyond, wondering what power on earth 
or in heaven was to extricate them. The pupils 
varied considerably. Some were very much in 
earnest ; others wished that Napoleon had fulfilled 
his threat that ‘‘ there shall be no Alps ’’; and 
others were evidently of the opinion that if only 
they could be sufficiently stupid to make them- 
selves laugh, all the world would laugh with them. 

So after some days in the school and during a 
period of induced enthusiasm, we decided to hire a 
guide and brave the heights. Next morning, at 
the station, the idea did not seem such a good one, 
and it seemed a definitely bad one when we left 
the train at 6,000 feet and our guide insisted on our 
getting into another one. We were finally released 
at 7,000 feet, and then began a day which we, and 
the guide, will remember always. Fle saw that we 
were wholly incompetent, and we thought that he 
considered us to be slightly mad. But he brought 
us down to the first station along precipices and 
down valleys so skilfully that we had only one fall 
before lunch. ‘There was nothing but snow and ice 
and rocks, and we felt altogether very insignificant. 
Then, reinforced by an excellent lunch, we started 
on the last stage, where we skirted the tops of 


- forests and valleys until the sun went down and we 


arrived at a little inn. Here our guide, whom we 
had last seen disappearing with great rapidity over 
the crest of a hill, was waiting for us, and, our 
limbs trembling with fatigue and gratitude, we 
celebrated our happy return. Taking our ski off, 
we walked back to the hotel feeling that we had 
earned the right to feel safe at last. 

Some days later we left for London, and as the 
train began the descent our last glimpse showed us 
a scene of glittering ice and snow, whirling skaters, 
earnest curlers, and the white mountains on which 
we had been happy for a day. 


ROBERT COLVILLE. 
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Books of The Day 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


R. HECTOR BOLITHO has not always 
been equally happy as a biographer in the 
portraits he has presented. He seemed to have 
missed something of the charm of Marie Tempest; 
he gave us, many people have been inclined to 
think, rather a distorted portrait of the Duke of 
Windsor as King. But in his latest book, a 
biography of our present King (‘‘ George VI,” 
with 27 plates, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.), he 
has succeeded admirably in portraying the Royal 
character vividly and sympathetically, without in 
any way descending to the trivial and fulsome or 
launching into the irrelevancies of unnecessary 
comment. This is a book, indeed, that will be as 
much prized as it is widely read. King George 
VI’s subjects throughout the Empire will see in 
Mr. Bolitho’s portrait the lineaments of the 
Sovereign they have already learnt to look upon 
with profound and affectionate respect: ‘‘ an 
honest man, impatient with humbug and not in 
the least tardy in expressing indignation when he 
is displeased ’’; one who, as a_ naval officer 
remarked to Mr. Bolitho, ‘‘ would never let you 
down,’’ and who, when the call of duty came, 
assuredly did not let the nation or Empire down, 
but accepted without hesitation the full burden of 
kingship with its ‘‘ grave and constant responsi- 
bility.” After the Coronation, Mr. Bolitho tells 
us, those about the King noticed in him an 
increased confidence and calm. ‘‘ Ministers were 
surprised when they went to see him by the grow- 
ing strength of his will. One of his cousins was 
in the room with him one day while he was work- 
ing at his desk. She said afterwards: ‘ It is 
surprising to watch him. The movements of his 
hands, the way he touches things and writes—it is 
the same as his father.’ ”’ 


Mr. Bolitho traces, with illuminating detail, the 
King’s earlier career in the Navy and in the Air 
Force during and after the War, and at Cam- 
bridge, and also sets out his many activities and 
keen practical interest in industrial welfare and 
that special creation of his own, the Duke of 
York’s annual camp for boys drawn partly from 
the Public Schools and partly from the industrial 
areas. We are given the King’s own account of 
the Battle of Jutland, and among the not 
generally known incidents that Mr. Bolitho 
records is one which naturally caused at the time 
tremendous purturbation to Royal staffs. This 
was when Prince Albert on one occasion took his 
brother Edward up with him on a short flight. 
The King won his wings as a pilot, but it is the 
sea that has always appealed to him first and fore- 
most. ‘* He has never withdrawn his love from 
the Navy. There his boyhood was spent and 
there his heart lies. . . . One officer who has talked 
of the King revealed an astonishing fact, in con- 
versation: that while he was in the Navy, Prince 
Albert seldom stammered. There was no nervous- 
ness or shyness, as there was on land until a few 
years ago, when he conquered his stammer. No 


fact reveals his happiness on the sea more than 
this.”’ His devotion to the sea is all the more 
remarkable, because his naval career was one lon 
fight against persistent ill-health and considerable 
pain. ‘‘ King George now enjoys good health, 
but the fight which he put up against ill-heaith, 
so that he could do his duty as a sailor, provides 
a theme upon which heroic poets might write. He 
forced his body with the strength of his will to 
overcome weakness which would have driven 
almost any other man to an invalid’s chair.”’ 

One of Mr. Bolitho’s stories of our very human 
Royal Family will delight all who read it. It 
concerns George V’s love of his morning bowl 
of soup—a custom acquired when he visited his 
mother’s relatives at Copenhagen. In the last 
winter of George V’s life, when King Christian 
of Denmark was coming to London and wished 
to make his Royal ‘ brother’? a Christmas 
present, George V expressed a desire that they 
should both drink their Ollebréd together. So 
King Christian brought his pot of 6llebréd to 
Buckingham Palace, where it was duly “ hotted 
up ’’ and served to the two Kings the following 
morning. King George was so moved by his 
‘* brother’s ’’ gesture that tears came to his eyes. 
‘“ We are boys again, Christian,’’ he said. “I 
can see Grandmamma, Mamma and Auntie 
Dagmar, and all the old faces at Friedensborg. 
We are boys again.” 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS 

Another Royal biographer, Lady Cynthia 
Asquith, has chosen a very popular subject for 
her latest biographical venture—‘‘ The King’s 
Daughters ’’ (Hutchinson, illustrated, 10s. 6d.). 
Her book, written with great charm from _first- 
hand experience of the two Princesses and illus- 
trated by many new private snapshots, reveals 
intimate and delightful glimpses into the lives, 
tastes and characters of these two little Royal per- 
sonages. It should make a _ very welcome 
Christmas present in many households all over the 
Empire. It abounds in lively and amusing stories. 
There is one, for example, of Princess Elizabeth 
thanking a high dignitary of the Church for his 
offer to send her a present. ‘‘ Oh, thank you!” 
she said. ‘‘ It would be kind of you to send me 
a present, but if it is a book, do you think it could 
be not about God, because I know everything 
about Him ?’’ Then there is the story of Barrie’s 
formal deed of agreement with Princess Margaret 
Rose, admitting her ‘‘ collaboratorship ’’ with 
him in ‘‘The Boy David”’’ and agreeing to pay 
over to her One Hundred and Seventy Golden 
Pennies from the ‘‘ Collaboration Bag.”’ 


BARRIE’S EARLY DAYS 


The nearest approach to anything purely auto- 
biographical that the late Sir James Barrie ever 
wrote was ‘‘ The Greenwood Hat,”’ fifty copies of 
which were privately printed for his closest 
friends in 1930. It was after reading one of those 
copies that George Moore wrote to Barrie: “! 
wonder you have not been found out before as one 
of the most beautiful writers of the English 
language that ever lived.’” The book has now 
been published by Peter Davies, with a frontis- 
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piece drawing by Gilmour and other illustrations 
and a preface by Lord Baldwin (8s. 6d.). In it 
Barrie tells of his descent upon London from 
Scotland as a free-lance, ‘‘ Mr. Anon,’’ in 1885, 
of his early hopes, disappointments and struggles, 
and of what ‘* Mr. Anon ’’ accomplished in those 
first four years. The method followed is to begin 
each chapter with one of ‘‘ Anon’s ”’ articles and 
then follow it with a commentary by Barrie, ex- 
plaining how the article came to be written and 
then discoursing on various topics (more or less 
arising Out of it) in the familiar Barrie whimsical 
way. To impress Greenwood, then editor of the 
St. James’s Gasette, ‘* Anon,”’ he says, purchased 
atop hat. He never wore it except when he made 
his ‘‘ periodic advances upon the St. James’s.”’ 
Hence the title of the book. All Barrie lovers will 
rejoice that this literary treasure has now at last 
been made available to the general public. 


Children’s Christmas Books 


CHRISTMAS rapidly approaching, the 

problem of gifts for the young is becoming 
a matter of ever-growing urgency. Naturally, 
among those gifts books must assume a place of 
high importance; they are the kind of present 
certain of a warm welcome, always provided, of 
course, that the selection is happily made. On the 
face of things, the task of selection seems easy : 
with so many writers and publishers catering for 
the reading tastes of boys and girls, from the very 
young up to the ages of fifteen and sixteen, the 
choice of children’s books at this season of the 
year is both very varied and extensive. But therein 
for the selector lies the rub: with such an 
embarrassment of choice, how is one to be sure of 
picking out the books that are likely to give to their 
recipients the greatest possible delight? And if 
parents, guardians, relatives and friends of the 
young are apt to be only too conscious of the diffi- 
culty confronting them, so, too, must be the news- 
paper reviewer upon whom descends in the weeks 
preceding Christmas a veritable avalanche of 
children’s books demanding some notice of their 
fascinating contents and due classification under 
age and sex. In the space at his command he 
must perforce be content with a general survey of 
the large number of volumes encompassing him, 
hoping that this may be of some assistance in 
guiding the choice of readers now engaged or about 
to be engaged in looking out for books for their 
own and other people’s children. 


ANNUALS 


Annuals must appeal to many givers of gifts on 
the ground of variety of interest ; and certainly the 
editors and publishers of these volumes contrive to 
make them appear more and more attractive each 
succeeding year. The Boy’s Own Annual” 
(Boy’s Own Paper Office, Bouverie-street, 10s. 6d.) 
is now in its fifty-ninth number and is going on 
seemingly stronger than ever, adding to its wealth 
of special features while maintaining that truly 
wonderful balance between instruction and excite- 
ment in its reading matter. The latest number is 
copiously illustrated with photographs and draw- 


ings and has four plates in colour. Chums ”’ 
(Amalgamated Press, 8s. 6d.) is another exceed- 
ingly popular annual with boys up to fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, and is merrily piling up its 
score of years towards half a century with every 
indication of being well and truly “ set.’’ The 
editor justly prides himself on moving with the 
times, and one of the innovations of the new issue 
is an increase in the number of its short stories. 
In addition, there are four book-length stories, 
numerous special and pictorial articles and sections 
devoted to verse, humour and music. Every page 
has its drawing, and there are four coloured plates. 
‘* The School Boy’s Annual,” also published by 
the ‘* Boy’s Own Paper ”’ Office (3s. 6d.), is for 
slightly younger boys than its big brother. It 
contains some fifteen excellent stories as well as 
hints for games and sports, and is illustrated with 
four full-page plates and numerous drawings. 


The Girl’s Own Annual” (‘‘ Girl’s Own 
Paper ’’ Office, Bouverie-street, 10s. 6d.) is only 
one year younger than ‘‘ The Boy’s Own ”’ and 
enjoys a similarly great popularity and fame. It 
has everything in it in the way of school, adven- 
ture and mystery stories and articles on sport, 
handicrafts, pets, hobbies and domestic science that 
any girl up to fifteen could possibly want. It is 
as ever beautifully printed and illustrated. Its 
younger sister ‘‘ The School Girl’s Annual ”’ 
(‘* Girl’s Own Paper ’’ Office, 3s. 6d.) corresponds 
in form with ‘‘ The School Boy’s Annual,”’ its 
contents in stories and hints being admirably 
adapted to the tastes of the girl readers for which 
it caters. For the older schoolgirl there is also 
‘* The Golden Annual for Girls’? (Amalgamated 
Press, 3s. 6d.), the new issue of which contains 
sixteen intriguing mystery, sport and adventure 
tales. ‘‘ The Greyfriars Holiday Annual for Boys 
and Girls’? (Amalgamated Press, 5s.) is now 
within two years of its coming of age, but with 
Billy Bunter and his friends still defying time 
with their pranks and fun there is no sign of any 
regrettable staidness and plenty of amusement to 
be extracted from the latest record of their doings. 


Other favourite annuals from the Amalgamated 
Press are, of course, ‘‘The Modern Boy’s Annual’”’ 
(6s.)—for boys interested in engineering, flying, 
films, motors, railways and machines of all kinds; 
‘“* Tiger Tim’s Annual ”’ (6s.)—for small boys and 
girls who delight in following the escapades of 
the Bruin’s boys; ‘‘ Bubbles Annual ’”’ (3s. 6d.), 
with its Bunty Boys and thrilling stories, afford- 
ing rich entertainment for children up to ten years 
old; and ‘‘ Tiny Tots’ Annual ”’ (2s. 6d., with 
stories and pictures for the very young). All the 
new issues of these annuals, with their reading 
matter and pictures, are well calculated to delight 
those into whose hands they come. Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, in addition to their produc- 
tion of Christmas cards, calendars and lace doyleys, 
which, to judge from the samples sent us, continue 
to maintain their very high standard of artistic 
merit and beauty, also publish a large number of 
children’s books suitable for Christmas gifts. 
Among the latter is their justly popular annual— 
‘* Father Tuck’s Annual for Little People ”’ 
(3s. 6d., with six full-page colour plates and other 
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numerous illustrations), containing stories, verse, 


jokes, games, puzzles, riddles and a song set to 
music, 


Finally, with its own special attraction for little 
children up to five or six (as is evident from the 
mere fact alone that it has now reached its fifty- 
first number), there is ‘‘ Little Dots’’ (‘‘ Little 
Dots ”’ Office, Bouverie-street, 2s.), as bright and 
gay as ever in its stories, its verse and its coloured 
and black and white pictures—a real marvel in 
production. 


ADVENTURE, REAL AND FICTITIOUS 
lor older boys and girls (and perhaps one should 
add their parents) who have a taste for adventure 
of all kinds, one can heartily recommend a series 
of little books published by Messrs. Longmans at 
2s. 6d. each, containing collections of stories by 
famous people :—‘* Youth at the Helm,’’ by Ian 
Hay, W. H. Hudson, Saki, Q., Mark Twain and 
others ; ‘* Adventures on the High Seas,’’ by John 
Masefield, Joseph Conrad, W. W W. Jacobs, Sinbad, 
etc.; ‘* Real Adventure Again,”’ by JA. Mollison, 
Evans of the Broke, F. Yeats Brown, Sir Alan 
Cobham, etc. ; ‘* The Imaginary Eye-witness,’’ by 
Phyllis Bottome, Warwick Deeping, Jeffery 
Farnol, etc. Then there are the Amalgamated 
Press’ two admirable collections of real adventure 
stories :—‘* The Book of the Great: Adventurers ’”’ 
(6s.) and ‘‘ Modern Boy’s Book of True Adven- 
ture ’’ (5s.), both profusely illustrated. The first 
set§ out the exploits of men famous in history, from 


Western 
Canada 
Calling 


It is impossible to exaggerate the immensity | 
of the disaster which has overtaken large 
parts of Southern Alberta, Southern Saskat- 
chewan and parts of Manitoba. Not. less 
than 60,000 families must look to the 
Dominion Government for relief. In the 
midst of it all, the patience and hope of the 
people and the self-sacrifice of the mission 
clergy are inspiring to a degree. Without 


the help of friends in more 
circumstances, some missions must close 


If you are able to help in any way, please 
send your gift to The Secretary, 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Columbus down to Gordon and Lawrence; the 
second deals with. the thrilling experiences 
of soldiers, travellers, explorers and _ other 
individuals. 

Two other collections of exciting stories, this 
time fictitious, for young readers up to fourteen, 
are Messrs. Raphael Tuck’s ‘‘ Adventures by 
Land, Sea and Air,’’ by Major Gorman, C. B. 
Rutley and others (illustrated, 1s. 3d.), and ‘‘ Tales 
That Thrill’ (illustrated, 3s. 6d.), by Major 
Charles Gilson and others. 


Mr. L. A. G, Strong has produced a delightful 
mixture of history and fiction in his tale, ‘‘ The 
Fifth of November ’’ (Dent, illustrated by Jack 
Matthew, 5s.). It is a tale of a family which goes 
to the Tower to see Guy Fawkes’ cell. While there 
the voung hero collects a piece of mortar from a 
wall. This he breaks in two and puts one piece 
under his own pillow at night and another piece 
under his uncle’s pillow. By this means he and his 
uncle are transported to the year 1605 with exciting 
consequences. A good story and sound history. 


-Major James Bigglesworth, familiarly known as 
‘‘ Biggles,’’ is one of the most famous of air heroes 
in fiction, and his further adventures in ‘‘ Biggles, 
Air Commodore”’ and ‘‘Biggles Flies West’’ (Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. each, illus- 
trated) show that his creator, Captain W. E. Johns, 
has lost none of his skill in the manufacture of 
thrills. Another excellent tale of peculiarly exciting 
ait ‘experiences. is that in which three boys find 
themselves ‘‘ Adrift in the Stratosphere’’ (Blackie & 
Son, 2s.). The author, Professor A. M. Low, is 
an authority on all scientific matters connected with 
aeronautics and, as President of the Interplanatory 
Society, has a keen interest in the kind of adven- 
ture into which he has launched his three heroes. 
Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton spins a good 
story of autogiros and tribal feuds in West Africa 
in ‘‘ The Bush Aerodrome "’ (Oxford University 
Press, Milford, 5s.). 


Secret Service always has its strong appeal to 
young and old, and Mr. Robert Harding will have 
enthusiastic readers of his ‘‘ Timber Sahib” 
(‘* Boy’s Own Papér ”’ Office, 2s. 6d.), where we 
are introduced to the ‘‘ Watcher of the Hills,” 
India’s greatest Secret Service Agent, ever ready 
to risk his life in exposing the plots of the enemies 
of the British Raj. Mr. Jercome Griffin knows the 
Shan States and makes full use of his knowledge in 
his tale of Boy Scouts who, after rescuing an 
Armenian millionaire from men attacking him, set 
out to the Burma-China border in search of a kid- 
napped comrade, thereby involving themselves in 
encounters with elephants, snakes, tigers and 
dacoits (‘‘ Scouts in the Shan Jungle,’’ Harrap. 
illustrated, 3s. 6d.). ‘‘ Raymond’s Inheritance,” 
by G. M. Rogers (Harrap, illustrated, 3s. 6d.), 
tells of a South African boy who inherited an 
English manor house and of the things that hap- 
pened to him before he could enjoy his inheritance 
in peace. 

Boys who enjoy detective stories will thoroughly 
appreciate ‘‘ Browne’s £50,000 Mystery,’’ by 
Michael Poole (Oxford University Press, Milford, 
illustrated, 3s. 6d.), wherein two youths attached 
to the investigation branch of an insurance com- 
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pany succeed in elucidating the mystery of the 
death of a solicitor and in discovering the hiding 
place of £50,000 worth of stolen bars of gold. 
‘The Rugglesham Mystery,’’ by Milburn Baker 
(Harrap, illustrated, 3s. 6d.) is another first-rate 
story for the young detective fan who likes to read 
of lads of his own age emulating Sherlock Holmes. 
It is a tale of the unmasking of forgers and 
smugglers on the East Coast, with two young 
‘* Inseparables ’’ giving great assistance to Scot- 
land Yard. Smuggling, but of the old days, also 
figures in Mr. Herbert Harrison’s fine story, ** The 
Last of the Free Traders '’ (Harrap, illustrated, 
5s.) and this smuggling is mixed up with 
espionage carried on by the agents of Napoleon. — 

The party of children about whom Miss M. E. 
Atkinson wrote in a previous book, ‘‘ August 
Adventure,’’ come into her new book, ‘* Mystery 
Manor ”’ (illustrated by Harold Jones, Lane, 
7s. Gd.). In this they are out to lay a ghost believed 
to be haunting Willbrow Manor, They do not 
believe in the ghost themselves and they duly form 
their Matter-of-fact Society (Mofs, for short). 
“ Things do happen to us,”’ says one of them, and 
the story proves the statement true. An unusual 
and for that reason all the more interesting tale ot 
adventure is ‘‘ Taha, the Egyptian,’’ by M. Cath- 
cart Borer, a member of the Sir Robert Mond 
Expedition to Armant, near Luxor (Sir lsaac 
Pitman & Sons, illustrated by Kathleen M. Blair, 
4s. 6d.). The background of this story is an archao- 
logical expedition in Egypt. Taha joins the stafi 
of the archeologist, and he and his brother [brahim 
are involved in some thrilling experiences. The 
author displays an intimate knowledge of the 
Fellahin and their life and tells her story with spirit. 


STORIES FOR GIRLS 

Miss Winifred Darch is one of the most success- 
ful of writers of girl school stories and in ‘* Elinor 
in the Fifth ’’ (Oxford University Press, 3s, 6d., 
illustrated) she makes both the school and the 
country background real to her readers and gives 
them a ‘“‘brainy’’ but very pleasant young hervine 
with whose troubles they can sympathise. ‘‘Carry 
on Cumberledge,’? by Amy FE. Seymour (‘‘Girls’ 
Own Paper *’ Office, 2s.) is a light and breezy 
tale of a happy-go-lucky family’s efforts to ‘ keep 
the fag flying *’ while their only parent is on a 
business mission in America. Miss Elsie Jeanette 
Oxenham brings some of her old characters and 
some new ones into her latest story of the ‘* Abbey 
Girls." This is called ‘‘Maidlin Bears the Torch” 
Girl’s Own Paper Office, 2s. 6d.). 

“ Growing Up at St. Monica’s,’’ by Jessie 
McAlpine (Oxford University Press, Milford, 
illustrated, 5s.) has a shy and reserved heroine 
with a secret she wants to hide. This concerns a 
convict father who is, of course, righted in the end 
and other mysteries are cleared up by girl detec- 
tives. A lively tale of a girl’s revolt against a 
school tradition that she affected to despise and of 
her ultimate conversion to respect those traditions 
is *‘ Caroline the Second,’’ by Elinor M. Brent- 
Dyer (‘‘Girl’s Own Paper,’’ Office, 3s, 6d.). 

A variant to the ordinary school story and more 
adapted to the tastes of the older girl of fifteen or 


sixteen is ‘‘ A Bold» Venture’? (‘‘Girl’s Own 
Paper,’ Office, 2s.), Doris A. Pocock’s story of 
four girls—the eldest nineteen and the youngest 
fitteen—who are left almost penniless and who 
decide to set up a little *‘ home *’ school in a small 
country village so as to earn a living and keep 
together. They have many difficulties which they 
meet with pluck and gaiety and in the end Fortune 
smiles on them. 


The author of ‘ Baker’s Dozen: Thirteen 
Stories for Girls’ (‘‘Girl’s Own Paper,’’ Office, 
2s. 6d) is Catherine Christian, better known as 
Patience Gilmour, whose stories by a recent ballot 
in The Guide were declared to be the favourites of 
its readers. The characters in this ‘‘Baker’s 
Dozen *’ range from an accomplished dancer to a 
film star and a delightful family of circus trapeze 
artists. Sir Percy Blakeney had a fondness for 
associating his activities with a scarlet pimpernel. 
Somebody else, equally clusive, left about a blue 
shamrock leaf after doing mysterious things at 
Buckleigh Abbey, and the whole school was 
naturally on the alert to discover the identity of 
this person. She was eventually revealed, but only 
in the last chapter of ‘* The Trail of the Blue 
Shamrock,’ by Joan Herbert (“‘Girl’s Own 
Paper,’’ Office, 2s.). 

The red-headed, impudent fourth former who 
has a genius for breaking school rules and who vet 
emerges ultimately as a credit to her school is a not 
unfamiliar character in girls’ stories and she 
appears with all her abundant energies in ** Sally 
of the Fourth Form Gang,’’ by Ethel Nokes 
(Religious Tract Society, 2s.) ‘* Daffodil Row,” 
bv Heather White (‘* Girl’s Own Paper,’’ Office, 
Ys.) is a tale of a country Guide Company adopting 
the Guides of Daffodil Row, a dismal slum near 
dockland, with all sorts of intriguing consequences 
to members of both companies. 


A MISCELLANEOUS LIST 


“In and Out of Doors,’’ by Susan, Charlotte 
and Christopher and their parents Amabel and 
Clough Williams-Ellis (Routledge, illustrated, 
6s.), is an amazing little book of very practical 
advice and information on matters such as camp- 
ing, boats and sailing, plants and animals, food 
and cooking, things to read and things to make, 
photography collecting, Christmas amuse- 
ments, acting and dressing up and indoor and out- 
door games. Three of its authors and its illus- 
trator are in their teens and two are still at school. 
It should make a useful and welcome present for 
Christmas to the practical-minded boy or girl. 


Smith minors who are really keen on history but 
have an unfortunate tendency to forget dates may 
find entertainment as well as relief for the mem- 
ories that betray them in ‘ History Through 
Verse,”’ by A. W. Black (Arthur Barker, cleverly 
and humorously illustrated by W. A. Narbeth, 
5s.). 

Most boys are interested in trains, and those who 
are will certainly be fascinated by Mr. R. Barnard 
Way’s “ Famous British Trains,” written by an 
expert in the subject without unnecessary techni- 
calities and adorned with some sixty photographic 
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illustrations and a coloured frontispiece (Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson, 5s.). 


Older children who still love the circus and 
would like to know something about the lives and 
exploits of famous clowns should delight in 
‘Clowning Through,’’ by Frank Foster and 
Willan G. Bosworth (with a foreword by Lady 
Eleanor Smith, Heath Cranton, 18 illustrations, 
by Clifford Hall, 3s. 6d.). 

“Children’s Stories from Old British Legends,”’ 
by M. Dorothy Belgrave and Hilda Hart (Raphael 
Tuck, illustrated in colour and black and white, 
5s.) will also make pleasant reading for ages up to 
ten or twelve. 


DOGS AND OTHERS 


Scruffy, the sheepdog, is a film star and as such 
has probably forgotten that he is partly collie. 
Naturally his autobiography is called for and we 
now have it. (‘‘Scruffy,” written by Claude 
Burbidge, Hurst and Blackett, illustrated, 5s.). In 
this he tells us how he was found in the Battersea 
Dogs’ Home and trained for film work and what 
his reactions were to the various parts he played. 
He also refers to his broadcasting. 

Another dog who is well known to B.B.C. 
listeners is Dan, the leader of a gang of stray dogs, 
and we hear about his latest adventures in a 
delightfully illustrated book ‘‘ More About Dan,’ 
by George Wright (Allen and Unwin, with illus- 
tratjons by John F. Carter, 3s. 6d). 


“Junk, The Puppy,’? by Vernon Stokes and 
Cynthia Harnett (Blackie & Son, with full page 


AN IDEAL BOOK FOR XMAS 


Demy 8vo. Wrapper in three colours. 


The Furtive Folk 


FEUDS OF FUR AND FEATHER 
ae DAN RUSSELL 


With 41 Illustrations by RicHarpD OGLE 
and special end papers. 


net. 


The author has an almost wneanny 
knowledge of the wild life of the English 
countryside. He has spent many days and 
nights studying the ways of these Furtive 
Folk and nothing connected with them seems 
to have escaped him. 

The stories will delight all—be they game- 
keepers, poachers, or just ordinary people! 

Vivid sketches.’’—Horse and Hound. 
“Well and tersely written.’’—John O’ London. 
“Will be appreciated by all.”—The Universe. 


HEATH CRANTON, LTD. 
6, Fleet Lane, London, E:C.4 


drawings by the authors, 5s.), is a joyful little tale 
with charming illustrations. Junk has his adven- 
tures and his culminating exploit is to discover the 
thief who has been stealing eggs. 

Brief but amusing little stories of the animals in 
the Zoo for children up to ten are told by Lorna 
Lewis in ‘‘Zoo Round-about”’ (Methuen, 3s. 6d.). 
The illustrations by Cecily Englefield give a 
piquant charm to the tales. 

When the famous author of ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough,’’ Sir James Frazer, takes to writing a story 
about a Pomeranian puppy in collaboration with 
his wife one is sure the result will be a very happy 
one, and ‘‘ Pasha the Pom ”’ (Blackie, illustrated 
by H. M. Brock, 2s. 6d.) does not disappoint those 
expectations. With its French setting and the 
quiet humour of the narrative, the story of the little 
dog’s doings and their effect on the people he 
encounters is deliciously entertaining. 

Jock, an Australian sheepdog, was fated to have 
many surprising experiences with the master who 
adopted him and took him with him to South 
Africa and the Argentine. Mr. Charles J. Finger, 
who tells his story in ‘‘ A Dog at His Heel” 
(Harrap, with numerous coloured and other illus- 
trations by Henry C. Pitz), is a writer who has 
travelled in many lands and who has won prizes 
for his adventure stories. 

The Long Whip,” by Jane Brevoort Walden 
and Stuart D. L. Paine (Chapman & Hall, illus- 
trated, 10s. 6d.), is the true story of a famous 
Eskimo husky who proved himself to be the most 
reliable of all sledging dogs in Admiral Byrd’s 
second Antarctic expedition. This book is 
illustrated by some fine photographs, 

There are excellent action photographs to 
illustrate ‘* ‘The Magic Collar,”’ by ‘‘ Lisa ’’ (John 
Lane the Bodley Head, 3s. 6d.), an amusing tale 
of a small boy, a policeman and a litter of bull- 
terrier pups. 

‘* No-Sitch the Hound,’’ by Phil Stong 
(coloured and black and white pictures by Kurt 
Wiese, Harrap, 5s.), is a_ lively, humorous 
American story of a mongrel pup, three boys, a 
girl, and a search for hant’s (Anglice ghosts). 


MAGIC AND OLD FRIENDS 

It was a Professor of Mathematics who 
wrote ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ”’ and ‘‘ Through 
the Looking Glass,’’ and it is another Professor 
who has written another tale that will be loved by 
children and their parents. This is ‘*The Hobbit,” 
by J. R. R. Tolkien (Allen & Unwin, illustrated, 
7s. 6d.): a tale of magical adventure that trans- 
ports us to a country far distant and long ago, with 
dwarfs, elves, goblins and trolls to keep us 
company besides the peace-and-comfort-loving 
Hobbit. 

Mr. John F. Leeming, who made a success with 
‘* Claudius, the Bee,’’ the story of the boy who was 
kind to bees and was magically reduced in size in 
order to enable him to visit his friends, has now 
written an equally attractive sequel, ‘‘ Thanks to 
Claudius *’ (illustrated by Richard Ogle, Harrap, 
6s.). 

Pte and his Celeste, little Mumfie, the small 
bear Mary Plain and the Heron and his friends of 
‘* The House that was Forgotten,” are old nursery 
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favourites whose reappearance will be warmly 
welcomed. 

Unhappily, Jean de Brunhoff has no further 
adventures of Babar to offer little readers, but to 
make up for this loss there is ‘‘ Babar’s Friend, 
Zephir’’ (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), an enchanting monkey 
pupil of the Elephants’ school doing all kinds of 
delightful things, from catching a mermaid to 
rescuing a princess. And there is also ‘* Babar’s 
A.B.C.”’ (Methuen, 45s.), showing pictures of 
Babar and his brethren, together with many objects 
beginning with the letter given on the page for the 
child to guess, a complete list of names, in French 
and English, being added at the end of the book. 

Mumfie reappears as ‘‘ Mumfie, the Admiral °’ 
(by Katharine Tozer, Murray, 6s.), winning this 
exalted rank by gallantry against pirates. And 
Gwynedd Rae tells us of ‘‘ Mary Plain on Holiday”’ 
(with illustrations by Irene Williamson, Cobden- 
Sanderson, 3s. 6d.), the little bear ending up 
her adventures by attending a wedding as 
bridesbear.”” 

The Heron, Cat, Rabbit, Wilding and Jock, 
forced to leave ‘‘The House That Was Forgotten,”’ 
betake themselves to an island inhabited by puffins 
(‘‘ Heron's Island,’’ by G. Dewi Roberts, illus- 
trated by Geoffrey Wedgwood, Dent, 5s.). They 
are captured and attached to a circus, but eventually 
escape. ‘‘ Heron’s Island’”’ has already been 
broadcast. 

The Oxford University Press (Sir Humphrey 
Milford) has a charming series for the very young, 
called the Hurdy-Gurdy Series, each little volume 
amusingly and ably illustrated. Three of these 
volumes are: *‘ The Bratchets,’’ by Edith Holden 
Cooke (illustrations by Lansing C. Holden)—a 
family of animals, the little ones of which were 
sometimes, but not always, good; ‘‘ The Hurdy- 
Gurdy Man,”’ by Margery Williams Bianco (illus- 
trations by Robert Lawson)—the story of how a 
man and his monkey woke up a town that was too 
much taken up with its own affairs; ‘‘ About a 
Bee,’’ by Helen Torrey (illustrations in colour by 
author)—the tale of a bee and some of her friends 
who went to a Fair. 


The Buffin Books, published by Arthur Barker, 
are another series of sheer joy to the nursery. They 
are written and illustrated by Robert Hartman and 
the cost of each volume is 2s. Their titles are: 
“Mr. Buffin and Wellington,’ ‘‘ Bobby Robin 
and the Worm,” ‘‘Mr. Buffin and the Grey Mare”’ 
and ‘* Ink and the Milk.” 

“Squishy Apples,”’ told and illustrated by Cicely 
Englefield—with all that artist-author’s skill and 
humour—(Murray, 2s.), is the story of a greedy 
little pig who went off alone to get squishy apples 
in an orchard and got stuck in a drain-pipe. 

“Lucy Brown and Mr. Grimes,’’ written and 
illustrated in colour by Edward Ardizzone (Oxford 
University Press, Milford, 6s.), tells of a little 
girl’s friendship with an ugly old man who was 
sad because children would not speak to him. The 
Story, with its large and bright pictures and its 
large-scale lettering, should appeal to small boys 
and girls. 

‘“ Tell us some tales about giants and things.” 
That is what Cubitt Lucey does so wittily and 


delightfully in ‘‘ Giants and Things”’ (Burns 
Oates, 3s. 6d.), and Jean Cumming gives to the 
nine stories just the right touch of humorous 
quaintness with her black and white illustrations. 

Tommy, when he picked up Mrs. Mumps’ red 
umbrella, did not know that it had magic in it, but 
he realised later that the old apple woman must 
have put magic intoit. ‘* And why not? ’’ as Mrs. 
Mumps was wont to say. Anyway, ‘‘ The Red 
Umbrella,”’ by Edith Miles, with illustrations by 
Muriel Gill (Harrap, 2s. 6d.), is just the sort of 
merry book the nursery likes to have read to it. 

Roger went to many strange places with Dickery 
Dock, who lived in the clock in his bedroom. His 
amusing and thrilling adventures are set forth with 
pleasing humour in ‘‘ From Seven to Eight,” by 
M. T. Candler (illustrated by Steven Spurrier, 
Lane, 5s.). 

Another clock story, cleverly worked out in text 
and pictures, is ‘* Tick-Tock,’’ by Fleur Charley 
(with 144 illustrations by Raine Inglis, Heath 
Cranton, 3s. 6d.). Here is a world of real, live 
clocks, in which we meet Tick and Tock, Jemima 
Anne, Birdie, Grandfather Tipperty and Eva. 

The Gnome’s Kitchen,’’ by Frances Lloyd- 
Owen (illustrated by Ernest Aris, Harrap, 5s.), is 
a tale of Canadian animals and birds who come to 
a gnome to tell him their adventures and to ask for 
his advice. 

Worzel Gummidge, the scarecrow of Scatter- 
brook, Barbara Euphan Todd’s classic creation, 
voted first favourite in a London Regional pro- 
gramme by thousands of voung listeners, needs no 
introduction. He is more than ever fantastic and 
exciting in ‘‘ Worzel Gummidge Again "’ (Burns 
Oates, illustrated by Elisabeth Alldridge, 3s. 6d.). 

Mr. Garry Hogg has collected several of his 
Children’s Hour broadcast tales, with others more 
recently written, in ‘‘ The Muddle-headed Postman 
and Other Stories ’’ (illustrated by A. V. Inglis, 
Burns Oates, 3s. 6d.). 

** Snowflake in Biarritz *’ (Burns Oates, 2s. 6d_) 
is a book written and illustrated by Peggy Joy 
Lucille Edgerton Bird, aged eleven. It is the story 
of a holiday abroad. The drawings are both 
original and extremely diverting, and this young 
author has certainly a very mature style. 


PICTURES AND VERSE 
Two of Methuen’s books for children will, if 
seen, be hard to resist buying at once. One is 
Yila’s Animals (with text and backgrounds by 
Louis Roger, 7s. 6d.), containing twenty-four 
pages of beautiful photographs of animals in 
characteristic attitudes, with artistic backgrounds 
and a fascinating cover. The other is “* When 
Grandmamma Was Small”’ (verses by Jan 
Struther, adapted from the Swedish of Ingrid 
Smith, pictures by Mela Broman, 3s. 6d.), record- 
ing in simple verse a day in the life of Grand- 
mamma as a child, and exquisitely illustrated. 
“1 Spy Rhymes,’’ by Wilma Hickson and 
Archie Haradine (Lane, 2s. 6d.), should afford 
much fun and instruction to the nursery. There are 
pictures to supply the missing words in the rhymes, 
and many of the black and white illustrations could 
be crayoned over or painted. 
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Round the Empire — 


NEW LYONS CABINET 


HOUGH Mr. Lyons and the United Australia 
Party triumphed in the recent Commonwealth 
elections, a few of Mr. Lyons’ colleagues failed to 
get returned to the Canberra Parliament. This 
necessitated a reconstruction of the Government, 
even had Mr. Lyons not been disposed to a 
reshuffle of Ministerial posts in accordance with 
the general rule, prevailing in most democratic 
countries, that new elections require a certain 
number of Ministerial changes. In actual fact Mr. 
Lyons has taken the opportunity to make consider- 
able changes. He has made six promotions, 
strengthened the Country Party element in the 
Ministry by giving them three, instead of two port- 
folios, and altered the States’ representation in the 
Cabinet by allowing New South Wales five instead 
of four Ministers, Victoria four instead of six, and 
South Australia two instead of one. Sir Archdale 
Parkhill having lost his seat the important portfolio 
of Defence has been handed over to Mr. H. V. C. 
Thorby, Deputy Leader of the Country Party, while 
the veteran Mr. W. M. Hughes has been selected 
to succeed Senator Pearce in another important 
post, that of External Affairs. Mr. Hughes, it 
may be recalled, had resigned from the former 
Government in disapproval of its attitude over the 
question of sanctions against Italy. 


THE OBSTINATE MR. DUNSTAN 


According to the Australasian, Mr. Dunstan, 
the Victorian Premier, despite the fact that the 
recent Victorian elections gave him no mandate for 
pursuing his vendetta against the Legislative 
Council, is intent on carrying out his own par- 
ticular constitutional reforms. The paper, after 
remarking on his “‘ streak of obstinacy,’’ goes on 
to say :— 

“The relatively few voters who supported Mr. 
Dunstan’s party at the polls did so simply because 
it bore the name of Country party, and not because 
of Mr. Dunstan’s ambitions respecting the Legis- 
lative Council. The large number of voters who 
supported Mr. Dunstan’s Labour ally did so 
because they were thick-and-thin Labour support- 
ers voting for their own party, and not because 
they particularly desired Mr. Dunstan’s brand of 
reform of the Council. The question of constitu- 
tional reform is one for members themselves, 
whose duty it is to make a study of that problem as 
well as other public questions. It is pre-eminently 
a question which should be dealt with dispassion- 
ately, on a non-party basis. Most members of the 
Legislative Assembly recognise the need for some 
modification of the constitutional machinery to 
obviate deadlocks between the two Houses. The 
U.A.P. Opposition would be prepared, as it was 
in the last Parliament, to co-operate in this task 
if it were assured that its representations would 
receive bona-fide consideration. This is hardly 
likely, however. Mr. Dunstan knows that he can- 
not succeed without the aid of Labour, which 
avowedly desires the destruction of the Council; so 
he will in all probability not consent to anything 


less drastic than his previous proposals, which 
involved the serious impairment of the bicameral 
system. There are breakers ahead.” 


MALANITES AND GREY SHIRTS 


The South African papers contain accounts 
of the lengthy correspondence that has 
passed between Dr. Malan’s Party, the ‘‘purified”’ 
Nationalists, and the Grey Shirts or South 
African National Party. At first it seemed 
likely that there would be an electoral pact between 
these two for the coming elections, but ultimately 
the Malanites refused to enter into any pact with 
the Grey Shirts on the ground that the latter were 
influenced by German politics, had actually 
adopted the Swastika symbol of the Third Reich 
and were under oath to abolish, should they get 
into power, all political parties, including the 
Nationalist Party. ‘‘ It appears to us,’’ ran one 
of the letters from the Malanite Party’s Secretary, 
‘that in fact your party cannot be distinguished 
from the National-Socialist Party in Germany, 
where the leader is the Party and the Party is the 
State. Under the circumstances you will realise 
how difficult it is for us as the responsible Opposi- 
tion and also in view of our purely South African 
character and constitution to couple ourselves with 
a Party so closely connected with and inspired by 
the political activities of another country, no matter 
how friendly we may feel towards that country.” 

The Grey Shirt representative, in answering this 
criticism, said the S.A.N.P. was a_ political 
organisation which aimed at a new attitude to life 
resting on ‘‘ friendship and pure patriotism in the 
framework of a united State.’ It wished to 
abolish all parties, it was true, but that abolition 
included the S.A.N.P. itself, which was only a 
means toan end. The Grey Shirts were surprised 
that the fact that they had adopted the swastika was 
regarded as proof that they were connected with 
Germany. The swastika was simply a symbol of 
luck and prosperity and a traditional symbol of 
the Aryan race. It also represented vigorous 
youth. It was also an international symbol which 
had been adopted by those people in the world who 
were nationally conscious, such as Tolland, 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway. It was_ the 
banner under which they fought for the mainten- 
ance of Christianity and of western civilisation 
against the overwhelming forces of international 
Judaism, Communism and Jewish capitalism. 


UNION’S NATIVE PARLIAMENT 

South Africa’s new native Parliament—the 
Natives’ Representative Council—is to meet for the 
first time on December 6 in the Pretorius Hall, new 
City Hall buildings, Pretoria. It is regarded as 
an historic occasion, as it represents one of the 
most important events. in the development of the 
Union Government’s native policy. The Council 
will give the native people of the Union for the first 
time some voice in their own government. — It con- 
sists of 15 native members, who were recently 


elected, the five Chief Native Commissioners of. 


the Union and the Secretary for Native Affairs. 
It is an advisory body, whose functions are 
broadly defined in the Act creating it. Its duties 
will be to consider all proposed native legislation 
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and all estimates of income and expenditure affect- 
ing natives, before they are placed before the 
Union Parliament. It was to carry out this 
function, in preparation for an early session of 
Parliament next vear, that the Council was called 
for December 6. Notices of motion may also be 
introduced, and it is expected that a number of 
these will be brought forward at the first meeting. 

The Act does not lay down, in any detail, the 
procedure to be adopted by the Council, and one 
of the first functions of the Council will be to 
decide on procedure, and draw up its own rules 
and regulations. It is not laid down in the \ct 
where the Council shall meet, and Pretoria has 
been chosen as the venue for the first meeting as a 
matter of convenience. It may be found desirable 
to change the venue of the Council’s meetings at 
times. The Council may, however, press for the 
establishment of a permanent meeting place, as it 
is thought that their own native Parliament or 
Council House would greatly please the native 
peoples. Only experience will show how fre- 
quently the Council should meet to transact all 
its business, and this will be another matter for 
discussion at the first meeting. 


INDIA’S FEDERAL COURT 


Modelled on the English system, the rules of 
practice and procedure which the Indian Federal 
Court at New Delhi has now finally drawn up are 
expected to be published by the middle of Decem- 
ber. The draft rules were circulated to the various 
High Courts and were finally revised in the light of 
the opinions received. It is expected that the rules 
will permit any person who has been enrolled as 
an advocate of a High Court for five years, to be 
enrolled for practice before the Federal Court. 
Advocates may be divided into two categories, 
namely, senior and junior, and, as is the practice 
in England, a senior advocate cannot appear with- 
out having with him a junior and may be barred 
from undertaking certain duties which should be 
confined to the juniors. Thus the plan is expected 
to help the juniors to stabilise their position 
through the imposition of specific disabilities on the 
seniors. In the matter of fees, too, it is proposed 
that certain minimum and maximum proportions 
shall be fixed between the seniors and juniors. The 
former may not be entitled to more than two-thirds 
or less than one-third of the fees. As, however, 
this normal fee may not attract those on top of the 
profession, rules are expected to follow the English 
practice and create a class of ‘‘ specials’? who 
would be entitled to special fees over and above the 
normal fees which would be distributable between a 
senior and a junior. 

The solicitors, to be called ‘‘agents,’’ would 
brief counsel. The rules are also to be helpful 
to the advocates in that credit would be given for 
fees already paid by them to the High Courts. 
The rules are for a time to apply to British Indian 
advocates only, for the reason that until the instru- 
ments of Accession are executed it is difficult to 
frame rules which would be applicable to the 
Indian States. Moreover, there are only a few 
States which have High Courts run on the British 
Indian model, and as for the rest the Viceroy is 
to declare what is to constitute a High Court in a 


State. This question bristles with difficulties for 
the reason that, in some small States, rulers them- 
selves constitute the High Court, while the 
practising lawyers’ qualification and equipment for 
practice varies considerably from standards 
prevalent in British India. 

The rules may also be expected to make some 
provision for cases in which the Governor-General 
is to seek the advice of the Federal Court. A refer- 
ence of this nature would result in a quasi-judicial 
inquiry, and parties concerned may, in certain 

cases, be extended the invitation to put their case 
before the Federal Court. 


VALUE OF CEYLON HOUSE 


Mr. P. E. Pieris, Trade Commissioner for 
Ceylon, in his report for the year ending March 
last—the second report he has issued—concludes 
by candidly reasserting the opinion he had pre- 
viously expressed that the presence of a Ceylon 
Trade Commissioner in London cannot, in present 
circumstances, do much to help any increase in 
Ceylon’s external trade. Such an increase, he 
says, will not take place till such time as the island 
produces the necessary goods that will command a 
wide sale. But, he goes on to say, ‘* the presence 
in London of a high official prepared to speak on 
her behalf and to whom inquiries can be addressed, 
has made a difference to Ceylon which can hardly 
he exaggerated. Her representative should be of a 
position to maintain the status which has been 
created, and it does not seem necessary that any 
one of the races interested in her wellbeing should 
be excluded from that representation. But Ceylon 
has this to sell—her attraction for tourists. Work 
should now be concentrated in bringing those 
attractions to the notice of the thousands with 
money to spend who are anxious to find a pleasant 
spot in which to enjoy their annual holiday. That 
work has already been delayed too long, and ex- 
penditure in developing tourism will be abundantly 
repaid if the desire is to attract the money of the 
tourist into the country. ‘‘ It is the loveliest 
country,’ declared Sir Theodore Chambers at a 
dinner, ‘‘ which God has created ’’; Joao Ribeiro 
made the same remark two hundred and fifty years 
before. ‘‘ Kandy,’’ said Clemenceau, ‘* Yes— 
but it isa place todiein. It is so extremely beauti- 
ful that one should go there after the struggle is 
over and live in its beauty till you glide away.”’ 
Europe is thirsting for something of that loveliness 
which so moved that man of steel.”’ 


TESTS FOR CIVIL SERVANTS 


Mr. G. M. Huggins, Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, speaking recently on his Government’s 
education policy, touched upon the qualifications 
necessary for entrants to the Civil Service of the 
Colony. ‘‘ We are convinced,’’ he said, ‘“‘ that 
insistence on matriculation has deprived the Civil 
Service of some of the finest material available in 
this country, and we are determined that so far 
as the Government Service is concerned there shall 
be complete equality of opportunity between the 
academic and modern high schools. I hope— 
and I believe—that business firms throughout the 
country will be ready to follow the Government's 
lead in this matter.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN WAR 


Sir,—With reference to your statement that 
‘* General Gouraud . . . boasted ten miles of light 
railway to every mile of front-line trenches,’’ did 
he learn from the experiences of his Allies? 


I remember 60 years ago hearing of ‘‘ a loco- 
motive puffing to the battlefield ’’ in the Crimea, 
and also hearing of a song which ran :— 

“ The soldiers’ and the sailors’ friend, 
He saved their weary feet, O! 
His railway-car they blessed from far— 
Sir Samuel Mostyn Peto.” 

Can any reader throw light on the life and 
work of the above engineer, apparently a worthy 
predecessor of the late Sir Seymour Tritton ? 


C. F. Boyn. 
30, Clarence Street, Edinburgh. 


THE ABUSE OF THE TELEPHONE 


Sir,—Everyone must sympathise with ‘* Pater 


Filiarum over the nuisance he mentions. 
Unfortunately, the telephone book is largely used 
these days by people anxious to capture 
‘* business ’? by any means available, and this 
book does give both addresses and t.lephone 
numbers. Hence this worry over being constantly 
rung up by firms when anything happens in the 
family; hence, too, the never-ceasing flood of 
circulars dropped through the letter-box. It is 
bad enough to be rung up for orders for weddings 
in prospect; but worse still that the privacy of a 


family should not be respected over any death 
that may occur. And that, too, alas! has been 
the experience of many sorrowing relatives. 


SUFFERER. 


PROPAGANDISING AGRICULTURE 


Sir,—You are right. Agricultural propaganda 
is usually very dreary reading. Another thing 
that militates against helping agriculture is that 
it is too often a case of Quot homines, tot 
sententi@. There is precious little unanimity of 
opinion. 

The Rural Reconstruction Association, whose 
pamphlets I have frequently read, does at least 
appear to follow an intelligible policy and, as you 
justly remark, it does seem to try to make the 
subject of agriculture interesting to the average 
layman as well as to impress him with its import- 
ance as a factor both in the country’s adequate 
defence and in ensuring its prosperity. 

Those who are dependent on agriculture for their 
living—and this must be a very large element in 
the community—ought to see to it that those who 
profess to represent the interests of the land and 
the farmer have both a clear-cut and sound policy 
to put forward and a thorough understanding of 
the art of publicity. This would prevent so many 
agricultural voices crying in the wilderness, 
without getting anyone to listen to them. 

Meanwhile, if good work counts at all in this 
ungrateful world, the Rural Reconstruction Asso- 
ciation ought to have little difficulty in raising 
the extra funds it needs for an increase in its 
beneficent activities. 


ONE OF THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 
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Your Investments 


THE LONG-TERM OUTLOOK 


[' is only natural that the last Stock Exchange 

account of the year should be a difficult time 
to judge the real trend of markets and recent move- 
ments have been so erratic as to prejudice the ordi- 
nary investor against participation in any shape 
or form of investment except perhaps the soundest 
of gilt-edged. 


Cheapness of the leading British industrials has 
been urged more than once in these columns and 
those who had the courage to ignore what was 
described here as ‘‘mob psychology’’ have already 
been handsomely rewarded in the rally which has 
occurred in all the leading shares. When Imperial 
Chemical ordinary declined to 31s. 6d., with the 
company paying a steady 8 per cent. on the £1 
units of stock, it became obvious that intrinsic 
values were being ignored. Similar comment may 
be made upon the declines in such issues as 
Imperial Tobacco, Associated Cement, J. Lyons 
& Co., or practically any leading industrial. It still 
appears that recovery has not gone far enough. 


INFLUENCE OF COMMODITIES 


The major influence in the setback in security 
prices which has occurred since last Spring is the 
severe reaction in Commodity prices since that 
date. In part this has been due to over-speculation 
but collapse of business in the United States has 
been an even more potent factor. As consumer of 
more than half the world’s tin and rubber, for 
instance, it is easy to see why America has been the 
leading factor in the declines in prices of these two 
commodities from £312 to £185 per ton, and Is. 2d. 
to 7d. per lb. respectively. Similarly with Copper, 
from £78 to £38 per ton. This week the control of 
copper production outside the U.S.A. has been 
resumed, which means a reduction of about 25 per 
cent. in output. Rubber and Tin are to undergo 
heavy restriction of production in the New Year. 
At the same time it appears that the U.S. housing 
programme and public works expenditure on a 
large scale are likely to have a rallying effect on 
commodities. It therefore seems reasonable to 
forecast fairly rapid adjustment between produc- 
tion and consumption though it will take a long 
time before the shortage of supply in evidence last 
Spring reappears. But commodity prices should 
gradually respond to the improved outlook and 
this should have a good effect on the whole of the 
speculative markets. In modern conditions this is 
a most powerful influence in supporting prices of 
industrial and even gilt-edged stocks. 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN ATTRACTIONS 

The chief reason for the disappointing response 
to the Commonwealth 34 per cent. conversion loan 
issue was the all-round weakness of Stock Markets 
at the time the cash lists opened. As regards the 
Conversion offer, most of the stock had been 
hought up by the Money Market when it became a 
short-dated issue and the offer of a new stock dated 
1951-54 naturally makes no appeal to financial 
houses living on bills and short-dated maturities. 
But the stock giving a yield of over 3} per cent. to 
redemption should attract the ordinary Trustee 
investor and it is a useful addition to the gilt-edged 
list at a time when redeemable stocks, to give a 
return of this nature, are few. 


IRON AND STEEL ISSUES 

No apology is needed for returning once again 
in these columns to the attractions of Iron, Coal 
and Steel issues, values of which have fluctuated so 
violently of late. During the current year the 
companies will certainly have to meet increased 
costs up to a point and there is no great likelihood 
of their deriving higher prices for the finished 
product. But prospects of a rally in steel activity 
and steel prices in the States are of paramount 
importance to the British producer and the fall in 
the shares appears to have discounted adverse 
influences. Maintenance of the interim of John 
Brown & Co. at 5 per cent. free of tax gives every 
promise of a dividend again of 15 per cent. free of 
tax for the year, and on this basis the 10s. units 
give a yield subject to tax of £6 8s. per cent. at 
their present price of 29s. 3d. For a high-yielding 
security, John Brown are the most attractive in the 
list. The soundest are Vickers and Baldwins. The 
huge ramifications of the Vickers business are well- 
known and there is every prospect of at least a 
maintenance of the 10 per cent. dividend. Vickers 
at 25s. 6d. yield 4 per cent. Baldwins will stand 
in the remarkable position of having disposed of 
the whole of their debenture debt when the out- 
standing balance is paid off in a few months. At 
8s. 9d. the 4s. units yield about 44 per cent. 


BANK OF LONDON AND S. AMERICA 

The Bank of London and South America which 
now includes the interests of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, experienced considerable pros- 
perity last year as the result of improved conditions 
in the primary producing countries. Net profits 
increased from £252,851 to £462,075, and £200,000 
is placed to contingency reserve against £120,000. 
The dividend is justifiably raised from 3 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. and the ‘‘ carry forward ”’ is slightly 
higher at £169,000. The rise of £2,000,000 in cash 
and gilt-edged holdings is even more satisfactory 
than the increase of nearly £3,000,000 in deposits 
but the whole balance sheet discloses gratifying 
expansion. At 5} the shares give about 4 per cent. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Total Assets £53,202,280 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
' EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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For information as to enro 


JOIN The Navy League NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Buildings, 


Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. 


HOTELS 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon  Cuest 
House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 
RIGHTON (HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL 
H L, First Avenue. Overlookin 
Comfortable residentia 


sea and lawns. t 
hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 
Br. N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Family and Commercial Hotel. he 
Winter terms from 2 gns. per week olf, 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. a Trossachs 


Hotel, Trossachs, /-. Pens., 
3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 


from 5 gns. 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 


OLKESTONE. ex ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel. Coste Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and ase ff Hall. Excel- 
lent table. lar. te everything of 
the best.’’"—3-4 inter, 2 gns.—Prop., 
Miss Sykes of t > ‘Olio Cookery Book. 
AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens.. 
from 4 ge. .. from 6 to 7 ‘gns. during season. 
W.E., - to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
ERTH. Scotland. Hotel. Bed. 
100; Rec., 4; Pen from 4 gne.; W. 
from ¥4/-; Lon. 8/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 
Garden. 


RB. 1.0.W. — Royal Squadron Hotel. 

20; Rec., 2. Pens., from 3} gns. 
1 minute from Pier. Golf, tennis, bowls, 
and bathing. Cocktail bar.’ Fully licensed. 


ens., 


LONDON. 


LEXANDRA COURT Hotel, Finsbury 

Park, London, N.4. 100 Bedrooms, 

with H. & C. running water; excellent 

Cuisine. Ideal for permanent residence. 

New comfortable lounges. 
r 


Terms : edroom, eakfast and_Dinner, 

from £2 23 per week; room 

and “me day, or from 30/- 

Resident Proprietors. Stamford 
i 


TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every convenience. Meals 
sptional. Near Bus, Tube and Park. 
: Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, we. 


SITTING ROOMS—26, Upper 

Bedford Place, W. Room, and 

Breakfast 35/- week. & C. in 
all rooms. national. 0150. 


ERKSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, 33 Guild- 
ford Street, Russell Square. Host 
central for business or pleasure. Bed.-Sit 
Room and Bkfst., 5/6. | Weekly, 30/-. 
* & C. all rooms. Central heating. 
ol. 


HOTEL, Southampton 

W.C.1, near British Museum 
330 Visitors. Room, Bath and Table d’ flote 
Breakfast, 9/6. 


ORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 

C.1. Near Euston and King’s Cross 

Stations Accom. 230 guests. Room, Bath 
and Table d’'Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 


“ OTHERINGAY,” 17, Gordon street, 

W.C.1. Close Euston. Bed & Break- 
fast 5s. 6d. . in bedrooms. Mrs. 
Lacey. Tel.: Euston 3356. 


Ante a 69, Gower Street, W.C.1. 

6/6; 2 guineas per week. 

a C. water in all rooms. 

rop., “The Misses Evans.” Phone : 
Museum 5761. 


N ARBLE ARCH, 41, Oxford Terrace, 

W.2—Room & Bkst, from 22/6 p.w. 
Clean, Comfortable & Warm. Cc. 
running water in all rooms. Tel. Padd. 3983. 


EWLANDS HOTELS—(opposite Russell 

Tube Station)—47-48, Bernard 

St., W.C.1—S80 Bedrooms, H. & C. Water. 

R.B from 5/- per day; reduction 
weekly. Telephone: Terminus 5480 


AT 45 (PADD. 3961) & 48 (PADD. 8994). 
Nokrouk HYDE PARK, 
ROOMS, in quiet 
square; . all modern con- 
veniences; service. Bed and Breakfast, from 
30/- to £3 3/-; some private baths. One 
minute from bus, Tube, and Paddington 
Station.—Resident owners. 


CIRCUS, 5 mins.—SERVICE 
TLETS, Meals optional. Room 

and ation. from 30/-. Running water 
all rooms.—Miss Wild, 10, Colosseum Ter- 
race, Albany Street, Nwi. Euston 38519. 


ORTLAND RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 
Portland Rise, Bark. N.4. 
Up-to-date in every respect eekly 358. to 
Reduction sharing. Gardens, tennis, 
pong, cards, dance-band. ‘Redu 
arage rates. Parkin ng round free. Tubes, 
trams, buses City an est End. Send for 
brochure. Stamford Hill 3421. Also 
smartly furnished, fully serviced. Flatlets 
end Room 


ESIDENTIAL APARTMENTS — 29, 

square. HYDE PARK, 

} ‘hot. & 
ivan room 


SQUARE.—Clevedon House, 
and 3, Pl. W. 1, 

8 


HAFTESBURY HOTEL, Great St. 
Andrew Street, 2; minutes 
Leicester Square Tube, ‘ooms, H, 
ater m, Bat i Breakfast, 7/6; 
Double, 13/6. 


KENSINGTON —at Ten 

on Gardens. ae. 3 Fla 8701. 

furnished flatlets; every comfort 
and convenience. Meals optiona 


CLUB. Tavistock 
square, W.C. Accom.: 82 Gentlemen 
Members. Room =" Bkit. 32/6 & 
Full Board 2} gns. jo rt 

Members 6/6 per night. Cc, ro 
Quiet and central. 


Ww. $3 1 12, BEDFORD PLACE. 
Adj. Square. 
Modern Divan Rooms for Gents. H. & C. 
Basins; in superior house. Every comfort. 
From 32/6 p.w. Phone: 
us. 


W. > 75, GOWER STREET. 
kfs 6s. 


very central. 
Running water all rooms. 
J. & . Gardner. Tel.: Mus. 


1.2% Nr. RUSSELL, SQUARE, 


Divans. Own, Cooker, Bath., Serv. 
:00 Rooms. Single, 15/-; Double, 
12-17, Regent Square. Tel.: Ter. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TSs AIR LEAGUE OF THE BRITISH 
MPIRE demands parity as_Britain’s 
standard of our strength, proclaims its 
faith in air defence and works to that end. 
If these are your views, become 
and help the work along. 
General, 209a, axwell House. ‘Arundel 
Street, London. W.C.2. 


OUNTRY HOUSE ON FRENCH 
RIVIERA. English Owners receive 
sts and also let small service suites. 
rivate Car, Sunny. Sheltered position 
with unequalled view. Numerous references. 
jer. Ordre, Something ite 
nterview ndon arrangeabl . 
18, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


12 months 30/- (Postage included). Name of Newsagent ..............0++- biahieniabia 
To the Publisher, ‘* The Saturday Review,” 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
please send to me weekly ‘‘ The Saturday Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
Review,” for a period Of .......-..0.+++. months, to me each week a copy of ‘*‘ The Saturday 
for which I enclose remittance for .................. Review,” published at 6d. 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 


lished by THe Cuawton PuBLIsHING 
Buce.ey Press Lrp., 


Ce. Lrp., 18-20, York Byjl dinae, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Temple » Be 3157), and printed bv 


St. Andrew Street, E.C.4. ‘arms of subscription. One yea 
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